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ON BEAR RIVER, MAINE. — After William Hart. 



"ON BEAR RIVER, MAINE. 



Among the painters of America, of the present 
period, there can be no question that William Hart 
holds one of the first places, and that he will be re- 
membered, in the future, as one who has reflected true 
honor on the profession, by joining rich and fine effects 
with careful and laborious manipulation — a union not 
always found among artists who secure the highest 
popular appreciation. In a peculiar walk of his own, 
Mr. Hart has already found many imitators, some of 
whom go so far beyond him as to trench on the bor- 
ders of exaggeration, if they do not reach that "debat- 
able land ; " while the master-artist continues as he 
began, and runs no risks as to enduring reputation. 
We allude especially, of course, to Mr. Hart's employ- 
ment, in many of his pictures, of rich golden colors, 



in the preparation and manipulation of which (though 
it may be considered high treason in the world of crit- 
icism to say so much) he has fully equaled, in many 
instances, the very best effects of Claude Lorraine, 
while avoiding some of the startling contrasts of that 
favorite of the European galleries. Art lovers of a few 
years since will remember with peculiar pleasure the 
sensations experienced, at the Academy of Design or 
elsewhere, in literally bathing in the golden lights 
spread by Mr. Hart over some of his subjects ; and 
they will not fail to find renewed enjoyment in having 
that feature recalled to them, now that some of the 
followers of what might so well be called the "golden j 
school," have taken away a part of the rarity, with or 
without approaching the absolute merit displayed in 
the use of the somewhat dangerous though always ! 
attractive element already characterized. I 



In the engraving with the above title, from the 
burin of Measom, after a reproduction by Mr. J. D. 
Woodward, from one of Mr. Hart's late and most 
pleasing efforts, it is obvious that it has been impos- 
sible to do more than convey a mere suggestion of 
the feature of excellence in this painter to which ref- 
erence has been made at length — both the water- 
col orist and the engraver being bounded in powers, 
as the artist in oils is not except in rare instances. 
Even under these disadvantages, however, a very fine 
picture has been made in the double reproduction ; 
and if something is lacking in color, certainly nothing 
is wanting in the suggestions throughout of that close 
study of nature and that corresponding skill in hand- 
ling the minutest details, combining to make the 
great artist and to delight the world with his labors. 
Few better works of the kind have been laid before 
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the public eye in a long period ; let this suffice, as 
both marking and endeavoring to impart the impres- 
sion conveyed by a true work of art from a hand which 
has reflected glory, golden as his own favorite medium, 
on his walk in the profession. 



"THE LEXINGTON OF THE SEA." 



It is a fact easily understood, that at the commence- 
ment of that struggle which grew to be the War of the 
Revolution, the Colonies, eventually to form a great 
nation, were even worse prepared for hostile opera- 
tions by sea than upon the land. Since birth, the 
young nation had been, so to speak, first at nurse and 
then in leading-strings, with nothing necessary or al- 
lowed to be done on their part, capable of bringing 
out the undoubted bravery of their seamen or their 



THE LEXINGTON OF THE SEA. — J. O. Davidson. 

capacity to prove that they, as well as the English who 
held them in tutelage, were the true descendants of 
the Vikings of the North, whose keels had plowed and 
whose shouts had rung wherever they knew of a sea 
and could compass means to reach it. The colonists 
had a sea-coast of great extent, the armed guarding of 
which had been until that time in the- hands of the 
mother-people now become their enemies ; and as a 
matter of course it followed that they had themselves 
neither received that warlike marine training capable of 
making them readily the match of the first maritime 
nation on the globe — nor been able to accumulate any 
of those special necessaries indispensable for the carry- 
ing on of marine warfare. Difficult enough was it, as 
we have seen in many instances, for them to procure 
the arms requisite for the formation of any land force of 
considerable power — even when the men were ready 



and they found those capable of moulding the raw 
material into a working combination ; and it will be 
readily perceived that a double difficulty lay in the 
way of a marine force being established — the first 
want being vessels capable of bearing effective arms, 
and the second those arms themselves, for which a 
very few foundries, and those only fitted for compara- 
tively light work, had as yet been established on the 
western side of the Atlantic. Necessarily the first of 
these two difficulties was the greater and the worse 
felt, though both formed subjects of anxious and half- 
discouraged thought to those who literally bore the 
burthen of the struggle in their heads if not upon 
their shoulders. Vessels — what were they to do with- 
out vessels ? — the fact being patent, meanwhile, that 
half a vessel could not be of any use whatever, even if 
half a regiment could be. A single rifle or king's- 



